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DEGREE AND ADMISSION TO THE BAR 


The degree of Bachelor of Laws will be conferred by the board of 
trustees at their annual meeting at the close of each session in June, upon 
such students as shall have completed the required course hereinbefore 
prescribed, shall have satisfactorily passed the examinations thereon, and 
shall have been recommended by the faculty of the department. The de- 
gree secures license to practice law in the courts of this state. 


COURSE AND METHODS OF INSTRUCTION 


Twelve hours of class room work are required weekly from each stu- 
dent. Seventeen hours are regarded as a normal amount for one, of good 
capacity, who devotes all his time to study, and five hours are thus left for 
elective work, which may be taken in this department, or devoted to any 
academic subjects in which the student may be deficient or which may 
attract his interest. 


WORK REQUIRED DURING JUNIOR YEAR—FIRST TERM 


The work opens with a few infermal lectures explaining the use of 
text books, reported cases, digests and law dictionaries. The study of 
the law of contracts and agency is then taken up and followed for six 
hours weekly through the term. This subject is selected because it is 
nearest to the previous experience of the student and is easily compre- 
hended by him. ‘The text-book, Lawson on contracts, is supplemented by 
case work and by dictated notes. Considerable stress is laid upon the 
leading principles of the subject, and the student finds that a knowledge 
of them must be carried through all the remaining studies of the course. 
Three hours weekly are given to a study of bailments, the subject being 
selected because it is always found interesting by the student, and also 
because it is a development of the law of contracts, and at the same time 
introduces to the conceptions of tort and quasi tort as well as quasi con- 
tract. The text-book used is Lawson on bailments. The remaining three 
hours of required work will, in the session 1901-2, be devoted to inter- 
national law. ‘The text book will be Lawrence’s International law, and 
the principles will be illustrated as far as possible by written work done 
by students, based upon the American state papers and the decisions of 
the United States supreme court. 


SECOND (WINTER) TERM 


The first work of ‘this term is a further application of the principles 
of contract law. Six hours weekly will be given for three weeks to the 
law of sales (Burdick on sales) ; then for four weeks to the laws of bills 
and notes (Bigelow on bills and notes); then during the last nine weeks 
domestic relations are studied by means of Prof. Woodruff’s collection 
of cases on that subject. No head notes are found in this collection and 
the student acquires his knowledge by a study of the facts and opinions 
reported. The object of this work is to familiarize students with case- 
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study and to enable them to ascertain for themselves the law necessarily 
decided and to distinguish that law from the dicta of the judge who wrote 
the opinion. This is true laboratory work, and it is found useful to teach 
at least one subject in each year of the course almost wholly by this 
method. 

Three hours weekly are devoted for eight weeks to partnership 
(George on partnership) and for four weeks to insurance. The latter sub- 
ject is taught by lectures and case reading. The main object sought is the 
interpretation placed by courts upon the clauses usually found in policies. © 
The study of international law is continued during this term and the re- 
maining three weekly hours of required work are given to that subject. 


THIRD TERM 


The student now takes up the study of torts, to which six hours 
weekly are given during the term. ‘The text book is Bigelow on torts and 
numerous cases are studied by way of illustration. Three hours weekly 
for the first half of the term are given to damage (Hale on damages) and 
during the second half to criminal law (Clark’s Criminal law). The re- 
maining three hours of required work will in 1901-2 be devoted to consti- 
tutional history of the American colonies. The Colonies by Thwaite will 
be used as a text book which will be supplemented by lectures and written 
work by students, based on Poore’s Charter and constitutions. This study 
is preparatory to the work in constitutional history of the following year. 


CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 


The junior class will in the session 1902-3 give three hours weekly 
throughout the year to the constitutional history of the United States and 
of the State of Tennessee. ‘This work alternates with that in international 
law and colonial history. The student is thus enabled, after taking part 
of these subjects as required studies during his junior year to choose the 
alternate work as an elective when he becomes a senior. 

The objects of this work in constitutional history are to prepare stu- 
dents for the study of constitutional law which is required in the senior 
year and also to teach them to use the laboratory method in -investigating 
historical questions. 

Hart’s Formation of the union, Fisk’s Critical period in American 
history, Woodrow Wilson’s Division and reunion, and Caldwell’s Con- 
stitutional history of Tennessee will be used; but much of the work will 
be done in the library where the reports of debates in convention, the 
American state papers, the great constitutional decisions of the U. S. 
supreme court, the published writings of Jefferson, Calhoun and Webster, 
and the messages of the presidents of the United States will be regarded 
as sources from a study of which the student will draw and support his 
own conclusions independent of any dictation from his instructor, just as 
he learns to use reported cases in the investigation of questions of law. 
In the latter part of the year Mr Caldwell will give a course of lectures on 
the constitutional history of Tennessee. 
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WORK REQUIRED DURING SENIOR YEAR—FIRST TERM 


The whole of this term is devoted to a study of evidence and of plead- 
ing and practice at law and in equity, a total of 12 hours weekly being 
thus used. 

The method may be viewed as a combination of the lecture, case study 
and the text-book. Syllabi indicating all the work required are issued to 
the students at the beginning of the term. 

The work begins with an informal lecture on the subject of the 
syllabus, the student finding in that syllabus about what he might be able 
to take down in notes if he was very diligent and accurate in taking notes. 
As his attention is not diverted by the necessity of writing he may give 
his whole mind to making the subject matter of the lecture his own. 

He is then expected to prepare himself for recitation and discussion 
and eventually for examination on the whole subject covered by the 
syllabus. He can not possibly do this by merely committing to memory 
the statements of law which he finds in it, because many distinctions which 
he will be expected to know, and which as experience soon teaches him, 
he is sure to be asked for, can be found only in the cases to which he is 
referred in the syllabus. 

Many of these references are to Thayer’s Cases on evidence and most 
of the cases in this collection are read by the students during the term. 
As no head notes are inserted by Prof. Thayer the student can only learn 
the doctrine of a case by reading it; and as the facts of many of the cases 
are somewhat complicated and the distinctions rather close, he often finds 
it necessary to construct a head note for himself. 

These notes are in some cases read before the class and subjected to 
general criticism. A training in oral statement of the significant facts of 
the case and of the rule of law applied or involved is one of the results 
also aimed at. 

Beside cases the student is also referred to the treatment of the sub- 
ject of the syllabus to be found in Greenleaf on evidence and is expected 
to read this as a part of his work. The authority of this unrivaled text- 
book is so universally recognized, and the student will in practice find it 
so frequently necessary to cite it, that repeated reading of its first volume 
is found necessary or at least useful by most practising lawyers. The in- 
struction in pleading and practice is given wholly by the dean. The 
syllabi are illustrated by practical work both in class and in moot court. 
The common law system of pleading in actions at law, in its simplified 
form as followed in the courts of Tennessee, is the basis; but such of the 
old rules of special pleading as are still generally in force, and such por- 
tions of the ancient system as, though not now in force, are useful to one 
who would read intelligently the older reports, are not neglected. 


SECOND TERM 


Six hours weekly during this term are given to the law of real prop- 
erty and of wills. Hopkins on real property is the text-book, but repre- 
sents only a small part of the work done. An attempt is made to give 
a fair working knowledge of the present American law on the subjects 
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studied. A historical treatment of them is offered in the elective work 
which will be found described later. 

Each student is required to draw the common forms of leases, mort- 

gages, deeds and wills and receives some practical instruction in the exam- 
ination of land titles. The distinctions between the kinds of remainders, 
uses, trusts, powers, and executory devises are brought out by a consid- 
erable number of problems, some of which are drawn from reported cases, 
while others are hypothetical. Mr Jourolmon gives the class lectures on 
title by adverse possession in ‘Tennessee. 
Five hours weekly during this term are devoted to a study of the 
law of private corporations under the direction of the dean. Cases are 
used in connection with the text-book (Clark on corporations) and the 
work is supplemented by a course of lectures given by Mr Sanford on the 
law of corporations in Tennessee. A course of lectures on the law of 
municipal corporations is also delivered by the dean during this term. 

The method of equity pleading and practice under the equity rules of 
the federal courts receives special attention, and the class is taught the 
differences between the federal practice and that existing under the rules 
of the chancery court of Tennessee. 


THIRD TERM 


During this term five hours weekly are taken up in work on equity 
jurisprudence. The dean has charge of this subject and Bigelow’s Equity 
jurisprudence was the text-book used in 1901. This study is supplemented 
by courses of lectures delivered by the judges of the court of chancery 
appeals: Judge Barton on fraud; Judge Neill on trusts, and Judge Wilson 
on injunction. : 

The work of the moot court during this term is confined to suits in 
chancery, in which students are required to prepare pleadings and discuss 
cases in equity according to the Tennessee method. 

Six hours weekly during the whole term are devoted to constitutional 
law. The work presupposes acquaintance with the constitutional history 
of the United States and of Tennessee. Cooley’s Constitutional law is 
the text-book but much use is made of McClain’s collection of cases on 
‘the subject, and as many other cases from the United States supreme 
court and from the supreme court of Tennessee as possible are also ex- 
amined. 


ELECTIVE WORK 


Five hours weekly of elective work are offered. The purpose is to 
furnish for a well trained student all the opportunities which he can fairly 
use, while the required studies will not be beyond the capacity of the 
industrious man of average capacity. Graduates who have settled in 
Knoxville or who return to spend an additional year in reading more 
broadly under the direction of the faculty also find this work useful. 

The subjects studied vary in alternate years so that the same student 
may belong to the class two years without repeating his work. About 36 
lectures are given on legal history. The first 12 are upon ancient law and 
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Roman law. The parallel reading indicated by the syllabi is from Maine’s 
Ancient law and Poste’s Gaius. An attempt is made to trace such doc- 
trines as afterward affected the Common Law. The next 12 lectures are 
upon the early history of the common law. The reading expected is from 
Pollock and Maitland’s History of the common law. Much use is made 
of the Paston letters. The doctrines as to uses, the long litigation over 
the estate of Sir John Fastolf and the general practice of law in the fif- 
teenth century as shown in the correspondence reveal what was once the 
practical operation of many legal principles which are difficult to explain 
otherwise to modern students. The remaining 12 lectures relate to the 
common law as it existed when Blackstone’s Commentaries were written. 
This work when read by a student at this stage of his studies is found 
much more attractive than when he uses it as a text-book in elementary 
law and he is able better to distinguish doctrines which are still in force 
from those which possess a merely historical value. 

Other subjects studied by this class are the interpretation of law, 
criminal procedure and suretyship. 

Students are subjected to written examination on all required sub- 
jects. 


THE MOOT COURT 


While the class room work of the department is given to instruction 
in the science of the law, the moot court is used to advantage as a legal 
clinic where students may have opportunity under competent direction, of 
applying principles of the law to given facts. This court is held weekly 
by the dean, and seniors are required to practice therein. Opportunity is 
also given to such juniors as may desire to become associated as junior 
counsel. 

At the beginning of the year, the class is organized, with the dean 
as presiding judge and a clerk and sheriff chosen from the student body; an 
agreed statement of facts is furnished as a basis of each case and two 
students assigned as lawyers upon either side. Counsel for plaintiff must 
then bring the suit as though in a state circuit court, preparing bond, 
summons and declaration; and counsel for defense must then defend by 
appropriate motion, demurrer or plea. Each side is expected to criticise 
in appropriated methods the mis-steps of the opponent until appropriate 
issues are reached. All questions of pleading and practice are argued 
and decided just as in regular court, and by the time the issue is made, 
students learn something in the art of pleading and practice. Each case 
is then argued by the counsel assigned to it and decided by the presiding 
judge forthwith. ‘The dissatisfied party then has a right to appeal to the 
supreme court, and is required by the rules of practice to prepare his case 
by bill of exception, and otherwise, just as though he were in actual prac- 
tice. The supreme court meets once a year (oftener if required) and is 
held by three members of the Knoxville bar, chosen ad hoc. 

The discussion of the numerous motions and demurrers serves to 
excite lively interest in the law of procedure, while the argument upon 
the merits of the case affords school for the application of law and fact. 

The papers and minutes of the court are carefully kept by the clerk, 
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and the sheriff performs his duties and makes his returns just as is re- 
quired of the sheriff in the state court, the object being to acquaint the 
students as far as possible with all details of the correct method of plead- 
ing and practice. ; 

In the latter half of the year cases in equity are given out in the same 
way upon agreed statements. of fact, and students required to prepare 
pleadings thereon and bring the cases to a hearing according to the prac- 
tice of the court of chancery. In this way, each student is expected during 
his course to be actually engaged in the preparation of at least four cases 
of different character and thereby gain instruction from putting his own 
hand to the plow. The moot courts are held at night, occupying about 
two hours each week in addition to the regular curriculum. 

Students are also encouraged to prepare cases of their own invention 
for jury trial, at which a jury is empanneled, witnesses introduced, evi- 
dence objected to, arguments made, charge given and verdict received, 
just as in regular trials in the state courts. Such trials in public not only 
add interest and entertainment, but give wider and more useful experience 
to participants and instruction to all attending them. 


PRIVILEGES 


Students in this department have the privileges and are subject to the 
regulations of the University students. They are free from military drill, 
such as collegiate students are subject to, but are responsible to the presi- 
dent and general faculty of the University according to the rules which 
usually govern gentlemen. Law students may attend any classes in the 
academic department of the University, without additional charge. ‘They 
have also equal privileges with students in other departments, of mem- 
bership in the literary societies, and use of the general library, reading- 
room, and gymnasium. 

The library of the department is increased each year. 

Law students are advised to join some one of the literary societies, to 
acquire experience in debate, and to cultivate a clear and concise style in 
writing and in oral statement. The law students also maintain a success- 
ful law debating society, called the McKinney Club. 


PRIZES 


A prize scholarship will be awarded in June of each year to that mem- 
ber of the junior class, who, having been regular in attendance, shall 
have attained the best average grade based on all the class examinations of 
the year. 

It will entitle its holder to free tuition during his senior year, and be 
of the value of $60. 

A second prize will also be given covering one-half the tuition of 
senior year, and be of the value of $30. 

The Edward Thompson company, of Northport, Long Island, N. Y., 
offer as a prize to the student who shall write the best thesis on some 
legal subject to be assigned by the faculty, a set of the Encyclopedia of 
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pleading and practice or of the Encyclopedia of law (either edition). This 
prize is of the value of at least $200. 


EXPENSES 


A matriculation fee of $10 is charged each law student at entrance. 
The tuition fee is $20 per term, due at the beginning of each term, $60 
per year. The diploma fee is $6.50. Any student in the law department 
who is a student in the academic department shall pay the tuition fees 
but shall be exempt from payment of the matriculation fee, if he has paid 
the incidental fees in the academic department. At the first term there- 
after he shall pay the matriculation fee of this department. Students 
living in the University dormitories will pay $5 to $12 per term for room 
rent, electric light, etc., according to location. 

Law students can get board at the University at $2 per week, or in 
the city at from $10 to $15 per month. The text-books for the required 
work will cost not more than $35 per year. Second-hand copies can gen- 
erally be procured at a lower price. The total necessary expenses of a law 
student, including tuition, fees, books, board, washing, room rent, etc., are 
estimated at $225 for a full session of nine months. 

Instruction in the law department will begin with the opening of the 
regular academic session, Thursday, September 19, 1901. 

For additional information address 

CHARLES W. DABNEY, President, 
University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
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LAW DEPARTMENT 


FACULTY 
BROWN AYRES, Ph. D., LL. D., D. C. L., President of the University. 


HENRY HULBERT INGERSOLL, A. M., LL. D., Dean of the Law 
Department and Professor of Law. 


CHARLES WILLARD TURNER, A. M., Professor of Law. 
JOHN RANDOLPH NEAL, A. M., LL. B., Ph. D., Professor of Law. 


EDWARD TERRY SANFORD, A. M., LL. B., Lecturer on Practice in 
the Federal Courts. 


LEON JOUROLMON, Esq., Lecturer on the Tennessee Law of Real 
Property. 


WILLIAM JAY DONALDSON, B. A., LL. B., Lecturer on the Laws 
of Bankruptcy. 

This Department was organized and is conducted with a view to giving 
to its students a thorough acquaintance with the general principles and 
rules of American law, so as to fit them for the bar of any state. 

The work of the Junior year will be very useful to persons intending 
to engage in banking or mercantile business. Other special students may 
select such work as is best adapted to their needs. 

The mental training afforded by a study of law is also becoming ap- 
preciated and sought by students who desire some intellectual occupation 
which will connect theoretical work with the facts of life, and enable 
them to apply their minds readily and correctly to such facts in any 


business or profession. 
LOCATION 


The location of the University at Knoxville, 1,000 feet above the sea, 
in the mountains of East Tennessee, is unsurpassed for healthfulness and 
beauty. The University buildings stand in a beautiful campus of 37 acres 
covering a high hill on the north bank of the Tennessee river. They com- 

« mand a view of the valley of the Tennessee river, from the Smokies to the 
’. Cumberland mountains, a distance of 100 miles, 

a The University has a complete system of drainage and sewers, and all 
_ the improved sanitary arrangements. The public buildings, dormitories, 
' and grounds are lighted with incandescent electric lights operated by the 


$ University’s own plant; and are near the court house, and are easily 

“s reached by electric cars from all parts of the city. 

“4 Courts of all kinds, criminal, civil, equity, state, and federal, includ- 
ing the Supreme Court of the State, hold their sessions in the city, and 
some of them are open during the entire University session. 

a REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 

eee A student entering upon the study of a learned profession like that 


~"of the law should have gotten a preliminary literary training at least equal 
© to that furnished by a standard high school. For full admission to the Junior 
class of the Law Department, therefore, the student must show by cer- 
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tificate from an accredited school or by examination that he has com- 
pleted a high school course sufficient to entitle him to 12 points of credit, 
as explained in the annual Register of the University, which may be had 
on demand. Five of these points must be in English and Mathematics, 
and two in history, The other points may be any of the subjects named 
on page 22. It is a distinct advantage for a student preparing to study 
law to have had a good course in American History and Civil Govern- 
ment. In the case of persons of maturity, or in other exceptional cases, 
a student may be admitted conditioned on some of the required points. 
But in all cases these conditions must be fully removed before gradua- 
tion, either by attending academic classes at the University, the preferable 
way, or by private study along suggested lines and satisfactory examina- 
tions. 

For admission to the Junior class in Law the student must be at 
least eighteen years of age, and for admission to the Senior class, at least 
nineteen years of age. 

No students are admitted to the Senior class after the beginning of 
the college session, and then only on the production of satisfactory evi- 
dence that they have attended and done satisfactory work at some law 
school of recognized standard, having at least a two years course, or 
who can show by examination that they have done an amount of work in 
the law equivalent to that required of the Junior class in this Department. 


THE SESSION 
The collegiate year, or session, embraces a period beginning Wednes- 
day, September 15, 1909, and closes with Thursday, June 9, 1910. 
The session is divided into two terms. The first term ends this session 
on Friday, February 4, 1910. The second term begins on Monday, Feb- 
ruary 7, 1910 and ends Thursday, June 9. 


DEGREE AND ADMISSION TO THE BAR 

The degree of Bachelor of Laws will be conferred by the Board of 
Trustees at their annual meeting at the close of each session in June, 
upon such students as shall have completed the required course hereinafter 
prescribed, shall have satisfactorily passed the examinations thereon, and 
shall have been recommended by the Faculty of the Department. Students in- 
tending to take the State Bar examination on graduation will receive 
special instruction, 


COURSE AND METHODS OF INSTRUCTION 
At least twelve hours of class room work are required weekly from 
each student, in addition to attendance on moot court, 


WORK REQUIRED DURING THE JUNIOR YEAR 
First Term 
The work opens with a few informal lectures explaining the use of 
text-books, reported cases, digests, and law dictionaries. The study of the 
law of contracts and agency is then taken up and followed for six hours 
weekly for twelve weeks. This subject is selected because it is nearest 
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to the previous experience of the student and is easily comprehended by 
him. The text-book, Lawson on Contracts, is supplemented by case work 
in Huffcut and Woodruff’s Cases on Contracts and by dictated notes. 
Three hours weekly for eight weeks are given to the study of bail- 
ments, the subject being selected because it is a development of the law 
of contracts, and at the same time introduces to the conceptions of tort 
and quasi tort as well as quasi contract. The text-book used is Lawson 
on Bailments. 
A 


The work on contracts is followed during the remainder of the term 
by the law of personal property, Tiffany on Sale, and notes, while the 
work in bailments is succeeded by a study of partnership and insurance. 
(Shumaker on Partnership and lectures). 


Second Term 

During the first four weeks of the second term the class studies the 
Negotiable Instruments Law of Tennessee for six hours weekly. This subject 
is followed by torts during the remaining weeks, Burdick’s text-book and 
case-book being used. Three hours weekly during this term are given to 
lectures and case reading on principal and surety, domestic relations and 
criminal law. Three hours weekly during the whole year are given to 
international law followed by the constitutional history of the United 
States. 


WORK REQUIRED DURING THE SENIOR YEAR 
First Term 

Twelve weeks are devoted to a study of evidence and of plead- 
ing and practice at law and in equity, a total of 12 hours weekly being 
thus used. 

The method is a combination of the lecture, case study, and the text 
book. Syllabi indicating all the work required are issued to the students 
at the beginning of the term. 

A training in oral statement of the significant facts of a case and of 
the rule of law applied or involved is one of the results aimed at. 

The instruction in pleading and practice is given wholly by the Dean. 
The syllabi are illustrated by practical work both in class and in moot 
court. ‘The common law system of pleading in actions at law, in its 
simplified form as followed in the courts of Tennessee, is the basis; 
but such of the old rules of special pleading as are still generally in force, 
and such portions of the ancient system as, though not now in force, are 
useful to one who would read intelligently the older reports, are not neg- 
lected, All of Thayer’s cases on evidence are analyzed by students, as are 
also most of the Tennessee cases on the subject. 

Second Term 

Six hours weekly for twelve weeks are given to the law of real prop- 
erty and of wills. An attempt is made to give a fair working knowledge 
of the present American law on the subject by Hopkins on Real Property 
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and Finch’s Cases on Property in Land. Tiffany on Real Property is 
recommended for parallel reading, and the Tennessee statutes and cases 
are carefully examined. 

Each student is required to draw the common forms of leases, mort- 
gages, deeds, and wills, and receive some practical instruction in the exam- 
ination of land titles, The distinctions between the kinds of remainders, 
uses, trusts, powers, and executory devices are brought out by a consider- 
able number of problems, some of which are drawn from reported cases, 
while others are hypothetical. Mr. Jourolmon gives the class lectures 
on Title by Adverse Possession in Tennessee and other subjects in the 
law of real property peculiar to this State. 

Five hours weekly are devoted to a study of Equity Jurisprudence 
under the direction of the Dean. This subject is followed by the law of 
corporations, public and private, Ingersoll on Public Corporations being the 
text-book used on the former subject, and Clark on Corporations on the 
latter. 

One hour weekly is given to a study of brief-making with Abbott on 
Brief-making as a text-book. 


B 


The subject real property is followed during the remainder of the 
session by a study of McClain’s Cases in Constitutional Law and Caldwell’s 
Studies in Tennessee Constitutional History. Three hours weekly during 
the session are given to the constitutional history of the United States 
and to Federal, State and municipal government. (See History p. 76.) 

Students are subjected to written examinations on all required 
subjects. 


PRACTICE COURT AND MOOT COURT 


Early in the fall term a Practice Court will be organized by the Dean 
and will be conducted by him weekly during the year, and all Seniors are 
required to practice in it. 

A clerk and sheriff are chosen from the student body; an agreed 
statement of facts is furnished as a basis of each case and one or more 
students assigned as lawyers upon either side. Counsel for plaintiff must 
then bring the suit as though in a state Circuit court, preparing bond, sum- 
mons, and declaration; and counsel for defense must then defend by 
appropriate motion, demurrer, or plea. Each side is expected to criticise 
in appropriate methods the missteps of the opponent until appropriate 
issues are reached. All questions of pleading and practice are argued and 
decided just as in regular court, and by the time the issue is made, stu- 
dents learn something of the art of pleading and practice. Two other ses- 
sions will be held weekly which will be presided over by Professor Turner 
or some lawyer selected for the purpose, at which sessions each case is to 
be argued on its merits by the counsel assigned to it and decided by the 
presiding judge. The dissatisfied party then has a right to appeal to the 
supreme court, and is required by the rules of practice to prepare his case 
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by bill of exception, and otherwise, just as though he were in actual 
practice. The supreme court meets once a year (oftener if required) and 
is held by three members of the Knoxville Bar, chosen ad hoc. 

The discussion of the numerous motions and demurrers serves to 
excite lively interest in the law of procedure, while the argument upon 
the merits of the case affords school for the application of law and fact. 

The papers and minutes of the court are carefully kept by the clerk, 
and the sheriff performs his duties and makes his return just as is re- 
quired of the sheriff in the state court, the object being to acquaint the 
students as far as possible with all details of the correct method of plead- 
ing and practice. 

In the latter half of the year cases in equity are given out in the same 
way upon agreed statements of facts, and students required to prepare 
pleadings thereon and bring the cases to a hearing according to the practice 
of the court of chancery. In this way, each student is expected during his 
course to be actually engaged in the preparation of cases of very different 
character. Students prepare depositions in their suits, and are also 
encouraged to prepare cases of their own invention for jury trial, at 
which a jury is empaneled, witnesses introduced, evidence objected to, 
arguments made, charge given and verdict received, just as in regular 
trials in the state courts. 


LIBRARY 
Besides a good collection of standard text-books, dictionaries, encyclo- 
pedias, digests, etc., the library contains the reports required by the rules 
of the Association of American Law Schools and is increased each year. 


GRADUATING THESIS 
Each student will, before graduation, prepare and submit a satisfactory 
thesis on some subject to be agreed upon between himself and the Faculty. 


PRIVILEGES 

Students in this Department have the privileges and are subject to 
the regulations of the University students. They are free from military 
drill, but are responsible to the President, Dean and general Faculty of 
the University according to the rules which usually govern gentlemen. 
Law students may attend any classes in the Academic Department of the 
University, without additional charge. They have also equal privileges 
with students in other Departments, of membership in the literary societies, 
and use of the general library, reading room, and gymnasium. 

Law students are expected to attend the chapel exercises each morn- 
ing, unless excused therefrom. 

Law students are advised to join one of the literary societies, to 
acquire experience in debate, and to cultivate a clear and concise style in 
writing and in oral statement. 


PRIZES 
A prize scholarship will be awarded in June of each year to that 
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member of the Junior class, who, having been regular in attendance, shall 
have attained the best average grade based on all the class examinations 
of the year. | 

It will entitle the holder to free tuition during his Senior year, and be 
of the value of $100. . 

A second prize will also be given covering one-half the tuition of 
the Senior year, and be of the value of $50. 

The Edward Thompson Company, of Northport, Long Island, N. Y., 


offers as a prize to the student who shall write the best thesis on some 


legal subject to be assigned by the Faculty, a set of the Encyclopedia of 


Pleading and Practice or of the Encyclopedia of Law. This prize is of the 


value of at least $200. 

The American Law Book Company offers the first thirteen volumes of 
the Cyclopedia of Law and Procedure as a prize to that member of the 
Senior class who shall have attained the best average grade based on all 
the class examinations of the year. 

Hu Lawson McClung, Esquire, of Knoxville, offers a gold medal to 
that member of the Senior class who shall be determined by the Faculty to 
be the leader of the bar of the moot court. 


EXPENSES 


A matriculation fee of $5 is charged each law student at entrance. 
The tuition fee is $50 per term, or $100 per year. The diploma fee its 
$5.00. Students living in the University dormitories pay $15 to $45 per 
year for room rent, electric lights, etc., according to location. All students 
are required at entrance to deposit five dollars as security for damages to 
buildings or property, the unused portion of which is returned at the 
close of the session. 

Law students can get board near the University at from $10 to $15 
per month. The text-books for the required work will not cost more 
than $35 per year. Second-hand copies can generally be procured at a 
low price. The total necessary expenses of a law student, including 
tuition, fees, books, board, washing, room rent, etc., are estimated at $300 
for a full session of nine months. 

Students are invited to take elective work in history, economics and 
other academic subjects. 

Instruction in the Law Department will begin with the opening of 
the regular academic session, Wednesday, September 15, 1909. 

For additional information address 


BROWN AYRES, President, 
University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
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